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THE TWENTY-FIFTH MILESTONE 


Federal Children’s Bureau in the Department 

of Labor, thus officially recognizing that the 

growth of children was as important to the develop- 

ment of the Nation as the growth of livestock and 
plants, long a concern of the national Government. 

Originating with Lillian D. Wald and Florence 


Fest chit years ago Congress created a 


dent Roosevelt sent a message of congratulation upon 
the Bureau’s work. The speakers, introduced by Mrs. 
LaRue Brown of Massachusetts, one of the early work- 
ers of the Bureau, were drawn from the impressive 
list of those who helped create the Bureau and admin- 
ister its work. The history and achievements of the 
Children’s Bureau were reviewed—but the minds of 





Kelley, pioneers in many a 
social movement, the idea 
of a special bureau dedi- 
cated to the welfare of 
children was first presented 
to President Theodore 
Roosevelt and a bill for its 
establishment was intro- 
duced in 1906. It seemed a 
somewhat radical innova- 
tion then, perhaps, and not 
until six years later did the 
Children’s Bureau become 
a reality. 

During the last four 
years of that period the 
National Child Labor Com- 
mittee maintained an office 
in Washington which 
served as a clearing house 
for the legislative and edu- 
cational efforts of the vari- 
ous organizations interest- 
ed. The National Child 
Labor Committee, to quote 
the words of Miss Julia 
Lathrop shortly after her 
appointment as first Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, 
“by wise and patient effort, 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


April 8, 1937 
My dear Miss Perkins: 


Will you please extend to the friends of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and to its staff my heartiest congratula- 
tions on the occasion of its 25th birthday? Through all 
these years the Country has come to depend increas- 
ingly upon the Children’s Bureau as the agency through 
which the Federal interest in the health and welfare 
of the children of the Nation may be best expressed. As 
a research center, the Children’s Bureau has demon- 
strated the integrity of its work, and as a counsellor 
its advocacy of the needs of children is known to be 
based upon unchallengeable facts. 


Ata time when so many of the Nation’s mothers lack 
the care necessary to insure their own health during 
the period of maternity and the health of their new- 
born infants, when so many of the Nation’s children 
are ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed, I am grateful for 
the vision and the statesmanship of Julia Lathrop and 
Grace Abbott, who with their co-workers, and their 
successors now responsible for the administration of 
the Children’s Bureau, have developed so fine an instru- 
ment for us all to use in our efforts to advance the day 
when all children will have their fair chance in the 
world. 

Sincerely, 


(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 





the speakers were focussed 
primarily on the obliga- 
tions still to be met. Under 
the standards of the Social 
Security Act new avenues 
for helping children, un- 
dreamed of when the Bur- 
eau was Created, are now 
being opened. Other activi- 
ties of the Bureau, as in the 
child labor field, have been 
a major concern since its 
creation and still continue 
to be. Several of the speak- 
ers, including Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins, Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, former Chief of the 
Bureau, and Miss Kathar- 
ine Lenroot, its present 
Chief, referred to the mis- 
understanding which has 
arisen about the pending 
Child Labor Amendment 
and stressed the need for 
its early ratification. 


“The service of child- 
hood,” said Miss Lenroot, 


aroused and organized the public interest which has 
been an all-important factor in securing the law, so 
that no piece of governmental machinery ever went 
into operation with more harmonious and vigorous 
backing from public spirited men and women.” 

In celebration of its twenty-fifth anniversary, the 
Children’s Bureau was given a birthday dinner last 
month to which hundreds of former and present staff 
members and friends came from far and near. Presi- 





responding to the speeches for the Children’s Bur- 
eau, ‘takes us to the heart of the gravest social and 
political and personal issues of the time. ... We pledge 
ourselves to continue to illuminate health and social 
problems by careful research into the conditions. of 
child life, to build highways for social advance through 
cooperation with State and other agencies, and to at- 
tack the major enemies of childhood as resources for 
battle are made available.” 
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NEXT STEPS 


A? THE 1937 state legislative sessions draw to a 
close, the score for ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment stands at 28, Kentucky, New Mexico, 
Nevada and Kansas having added their approval this 
year. Although this brings ratification within eight 
states of completion, and a few state legislatures are 
still meeting or may convene in special session, it is 
evident that the goal of ratification in 1937 cannot be 
reached. 

Failure to complete ratification this year despite 
the support given by President Roosevelt, President 
Hoover and Governor’ Landon, together with recent 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court which 
suggest that the constitutionality of a new federal child 
labor law might be upheld, have given a new impetus 
to consideration of federal legislation. 

The National Child Labor Committee, while be- 
lieving that complete protection for working children 
can be secured only through a federal amendment 
giving Congress direct power to legislate on child 
labor, is—and always has been—in favor of any mea- 
sure, state or federal, which offers a genuine and en- 
forceable remedy for any part of the child labor prob- 
lem which exists in America today. 

While continuing unabated its campaign to secure 
ratification of the pending Amendment by 8 more 
states, it will also work at this session of Congress for 
a federal bill, based on the interstate commerce power, 
to give immediate protection to children employed in 
one limited field of child labor—namely, manufactur- 
ing and mining establishments. 

Approximately thirty bills affecting child labor have 
been introduced in Congress. Some of these deal only 
with the employment of children; others include child 
labor along with general labor regulations. These bills 
can be classified in two general types: (1) those mod- 
eled on the principle of prison made goods regulation 
which are designed to implement state legislation for- 
bidding the sale of goods made by children and (2) 
those which approach the question more directly and 
set up national uniform minimum standards. 





The National Child Labor Committee has opposed 
legislation based on the prison made goods principle, 
because, for reasons which have frequently been pre- 
sented in the AMERICAN CHILD and elsewhere, it con- 
siders that this approach, when applied to child labor 
regulation, presents almost insuperable difficulties of 
administration and enforcement. It further believes 
that legislation of this type would give the public an 
unjustified confidence that the child labor problem had 
been solved in those fields of employment which were 
covered, and would thus tend to delay adequate and 
enforceable legislation. 

The National Child Labor Committee favors the 
enactment of a federal law, similar to the first Child 
Labor Law in its approach, which (1) would bar from 
shipment in interstate commerce the products of any 
manufacturing establishment in which children under 
16 years had been employed, (2) would carry a sim- 
ilar prohibition regarding the employment of persons 
under 18 years in a few specified highly dangerous 
fields of work, such as mining, and (3) would carry 
adequate provisions for administration and enforce- 
ment. 

Hearings on pending federal child labor bills have 
been called by the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee for May 12. It is sincerely to be hoped that, 
after thorough consideration of all proposals ad- 
vanced, an agreement can be reached upon an effective 
federal child labor bill which will receive the support 
of all political parties, as did the Child Labor Amend- 
ment when it passed Congress in 1924. 


Passage of such a bill would in no way lessen the 
need for ratification of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. It would not touch the hundreds of thou- 
sands of children, many of them very young, exploited 
in industrialized forms of agriculture, in industrial 
homework, in street trades, and in other fields of 
employment such as hotels, restaurants, garages, of- 
fices, stores, etc., which cannot be reached through the 
interstate commerce power. 

Perhaps, by demonstrating the type of child labor 
legislation that Congress considers desirable, the en- 
actment of such a bill will remove the fears of many 
who have opposed the pending Amendment and will 
speed the date of ultimate ratification. 


YOUTH CONTROL? 


Great Britain, apparently, has no fears of “Youth 
Control”! A United Press dispatch from London 
states: 


“Boys under 18 employed as messengers, helpers, 
pages and ushers should have their hours of work reg- 
ulated by statute. This is the recommendation of a 
Home Office department committee, which was set up 
to report on the working hours of young persons in 
unregulated occupations.” | 
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IT STILL HAPPENS IN THE UNITED STATES! 


| ig-weacnens of the North Carolina Department of 
Labor report 620 violations of the labor laws dur- 
ing March. Seventeen involved violations of the child 
labor law in lumber plants, cafes, grocery stores, de- 
partment stores, drug stores, cotton mills and mines. 
Most of these related to employment certificate pro- 
visions. In a few cases children were working longer 
hours or later at night than permitted by law. (Raleigh 
CN. C.) News and Observer). 
* * * 

Half the workers coming to Sherman Island, Bran- 
ford Island, and other small islands in the San Joaquin- 
Sacramento River to cut asparagus are school children 
between six and eighteen years of age, who work from 
eight to fifteen hours a day, according to reports from 
workers in the locality to the Farmer-Labor News of 
Modesto, California. Pointing out that in some of the 
smaller islands there are no schools, Farmer-Labor 
News suggests that transportation be furnished to 
take the children to schools in nearby communities. 
Then the entire family would not work at rates based 


on the labor of children. 
* * * 


A mail order firm in Newton, Massachusetts, was 
recently brought to court on four complaints charging 
violation of the labor law. The charges included em- 
ploying two children without work certificates and 
working girls more than nine hours a day and forty- 
eight hours a week. (Boston American). 

* * * 

Tenement children of 10 years and younger work- 
ing day and night, often until they fall asleep at their 
tasks, while doing “homework” for the necktie in- 
dustry; manufacturers handing material to children at 
4 p.m. with orders that the finished goods be returned 
in the morning; families letting their children help in 





Courtesy, New York News 


Mother and three boys in Bayonne, N. ]., get about 
1%) cents for their work on a tie which sells for $1. 








order to earn $3 to $5 a week, the average homework 
income of thousands of former factory employes who 
used to make $25 to $35 a week:—this is the miserable 
picture of homework in the necktie industry described 
in the New York News last month, in connection with 
a proposed bill to outlaw such work in New Jersey. 
It has already been outlawed in New York by order of 
Elmer F. Andrews, State Industrial Commissioner. 

“If homework were abolished,” said Louis Fuchs, 
manager of the United Neckwear Workers’ Union, 
“one member of the family could earn more in a 
couple of eight-hour days than whole families now 
earn in a week.” 

* * * 

An item in the Brewery W orker CCincinnati) states 
that 5,000 Florida school children will work in the 
strawberry patches of Florida. Schools are closed for 
three months, wages are miserably low. Whole fam- 
ilies work, and to make a dollar, keep going from 
morning until night at a high rate of speed. 


TEN CENTS AN HOUR 
(Birmingham, Alabama, Post) 


LVIE ISBELL is a brave little fellow. He was 13 

the eighth of this month. A bread winner in the 

family, he did a man’s work in a saw mill—10 hours a 

day at 10 cents an hour—until Wednesday. Then some- 
thing slipped. 

There was a sickening ping of singing steel against 
bone, a spurt of warm blood. 

In the flick of an eyelash Elvie had lost three fingers 
from his left hand. 

“I didn’t feel any pain for a few minutes,” says 
Elvie. ‘Then it started hurting. I reckon I cried a little.” 

Who wouldn’t cry a little? 

What man and what woman in Alabama today 
doesn’t cry out against men who employ and condi- 
tions which permit the employment of children in jobs 
which are hazardous even for adults. 

Yet there are those in Alabama who contend that 
to regulate the labor of children and to outlaw the 
sweatshop and exploiter.of mere babes is an encroach- 
ment upon personal liberty. 

Those who have fought ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment in Alabama will assume none of 
the responsibility for the fingerless hand which 13- 
year-old Elvie Isbell will carry for the rest of his life. 
But they are responsible and as long as they continue 
to lend aid to the blocking of this enlightened measure 
they will be responsible for many other broken little 
bodies marked for sacrifice. 

How long will the people of Alabama permit greed 
and ignorance to take their awful toll? 

Ten cents an hour—ten hours a day. 
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CHILD WORKERS IN AMERICA 


OR the first time in many years we have in “Child 

Workers in America’”* a comprehensive and au- 
thoritative book on the many aspects of child labor. 
Popular desire to abolish child labor has perhaps 
never been higher, and this lately published study by 
Miss Lumpkin and Mrs. Douglas should be considered 
a text and case book on the subject for all who are 
ready for action to see this desire realized. 

The authors, in their preface, state their aim as be- 
ing to treat extensively the various fields of child 
labor, and to analyze child labor in its relation to the 
“general system of our economic life.” Although the 
sections of the book dealing with the extent of child 
labor and the history of the campaign for adequate 
legislation are consistently good, it is this broader 
material that is handled most competently. In the day 
by day struggle to achieve mincing steps on the way 
towards complete abolition of child labor, it is all too 
easy to lose sight of the great significance the work- 
ing child has, not as an individual, but as a represent- 
ative of a social institution directly traceable to the 
robber barons of yesterday and the economic royalists 
of today. In treating these relationships, and the rea- 
sons for school leaving and job getting, the authors 
give us research which is in itself excellent and adds 
important data to the published material on child 
labor already available. 

The section devoted to the extent and characteris- 
tics of the major types of child labor contains sum- 
maries of findings made in various surveys of recent 
years. The authors contribute little new material on 
this subject, but have, for the most part, done an excep- 
tionally good job of making an integrated story from 
the information contained in the numerous, unrelated 
sources consulted. Their own research and investiga- 


ting experience on child labor has obviously been of 
more particular value as an influence on the general 
character of the book—affecting selection of material, 
providing richness of illustration and pertinence in 
emphasis used—than as a source of any startling new 
material. 

Of greatest importance in this section, however, is 
the treatment of the unpaid family worker—called by 
the authors “the forgotten child.” Here it is shown that 
perhaps the largest percentage of child exploitation 
takes place where children of tenants and share crop- 
pers work, at the sacrifice of health and education, 
under conditions as bad, if not worse, than in any 
other occupations where children in America may be 
found today. Miss Lumpkin and Mrs. Douglas point 
out that so far no legislation has been proposed which 
would take care of these tragically underprivileged 
children. It might be added that no legislation could 
be framed to relieve these children, unless, at the same 
time, it contained radical provisions for reforming the 
whole tenant-sharecropper system. As the authors im- 
ply, families living at a starvation level will not be 
tremendously benefited by the simple remedy of abol- 
ishing child labor among them. 

There is also a detailed section on the opponents of 
child labor regulation, who they are and how they 
work. Here, as throughout the book, there is ample 
evidence of the intelligent use of the great quantity of 
uncollected source material. 

It is hoped that “Child Workers in America” will 
soon find its way to the book shelves of.every member 
of the National Child Labor Committee—not to col- 
lect dust, but to be taken out and read often. 


*Child Workers in America, by Dorothy Douglas and Katharine 
Lumpkin, New York, Robert McBride and Company, 1937. $3.50. 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL LUNCHEON 
OF THE 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA—May 26, 1937—1 P.M. 


“CHILD LABOR TODAY” 


Lantern slides of child workers from photographs taken since the N.R.A. was declared unconstitutional 


“FEDERAL LEGISLATION—NEXT STEPS” 


KATHARINE M. LENROOT, Chief, Federal Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


Miss Lenroot will come to this meeting after speaking at the Luncheon of the National Conference of Juvenile Agencies 


Indianapolis Athletic Club Ballroom 


Tickets—$1.00 





Luncheon tickets may be secured at the National Conference of Social Work Headquarters, 
Murat Temple. For those who find it inconvenient to go to Headquartets, the National Child 
Labor Committee will, on receipt of check, reserve tickets and have them at the luncheon. | 
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